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SOUTH FRONT OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE. 





OPENING CEREMONIALS OF THE 
THREE ROYAL EXCHANGES OF 
LONDON. 

We have now an opportunity of contem- 
plating, and placing in juxta-position, the 
orms used on founding, and on opening for 
business, the three at marts of com- 
merce created in London during the reigns 
of Elizabeth, Charles II, and = present 
majesty. The comparison cannot be 
other than gratifying to the merchants of 
our time. It will be seen that the splen- 
dour of their place of meeting has been 
largely increased, and that they were never 
held in such high estimation by royalty 
and the nobles of the land, as at the present 
moment, 

Though Sir Thomas Gresham received 
much praise for his noble offer to erect 
a Burse at his own expense, if a suitable 
site were provided, it does not appear that 
either when his great work was commenced 
or completed, it created any extraordinary 
sensation. Mr. Wilson’s “ — of Bur- 
gon’s History,” shows that with all the care 
used by that indefatigable antiquarian to 
investigate everything connected with the 
life of Gresham, he could not add to the 
meagre notice furnished by Stowe, from 
which it would seem to have been hardly 
more honoured in the first instance, than 
NO. 1238.] 


if it had been but an ordinary residence. 
All we know is, that, “on thé 7th of June, 
in the year 1565, the first stone of the pro- 
jected Burse was laid by its’ projector, Sir 

homas Gresham. He was ‘ae cet 
by some aldermen,” and,'‘says Stowe, 
“every one of them laid @ piece of gold 
which the workmen took up.’ 

Little is recorded of its beginning, still 
less is said of it when finished. We indeed 
collect that an inscription was put up to this 
effect— 

“Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, at his 
own costs and charges, to the ornament 
and public use of this royal city of London, 
caused this place from the foundation to be 
erected the 7th of June, anno 1566; and 
is full ended anno 1569.” 

But no other notice was taken of the 


It was not till the wholé“establishment 
had to be as-a failure, that 
Queen Elizabeth honoured it with her pre- 
sence: we read— 

“The Burse, like the New River, though 
of vast importance to a most opulent and 
important body, did not at first answer to 
the sanguine expectations of its projector. 
From. the le he had expected to 
derive a considerable income; but he was 


severely disappointed, as for several years 
T 
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the shops remained comparatively empty. 
Gresham had triumphed over too many 
difficulties to give himself up to dismay at 
this mortifying failure, and the skill of the 
tactician was admirably displayed on an 
intimation. being given, some two years 
after the completion of the structure, that 
the queen intended to honour it with a visit 
and ‘give it a name.’ Aware of the 
importance of the incident, we read in 
Stowe that on this occasion ‘Sir Thomas, 
in his own person, went twice in one day 
round about the Upper Pawne, and be- 
sought those few shopkeepers then present, 
that they would furnish and adorne with 
wares and wax-lights as many shoppes as 
they either could or woulde; and they 
should have all those shoppes so furnished 
rent free that yeare.’ 

“Tt was a great day for the city and for 
him, when the royal Elizabeth fulfilled her 
promise. That due importance and éclat 
might be given to her progress even from 
its commencement, we learn from the ac- 
counts of the churchwardens of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, that 4d. was paid to 
the bell-ringers, ‘for ringing when the 
queen’s majesty went to the Burse and 
back again.’ Other parishes, this being 
regarded as no every day occurrence, were 
no doubt equally regardless of expense, 
and the whcle of her progress was, in all 
probability, rendered as triumphant as its 
commencement. The trusty historian just 
named thus describes it—‘The queen’s 
majesty, attended with her nobility, came 
from her house at the Strand, called 
Somerset House, and entered the city by 
Temple Bar, through Fleet-street, Cheap, 
and so by the north side of the Burse to 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s house in Bishops- 
gate street, where she dined. After dinner 
her majesty, returning through Cornhill, 
entered the Burse on the south side, and 
after that she had viewed every part 
thereof above the ground, especially the 
Pawn, which was richly furnished with all 
sorts of the finest wares in the city, she 
caused the Burse, by a herald and trumpet, 
to be proclaimed the Royal Exchange, and 
so to be called from henceforth, and not 
otherwise.’ 

“¢There is a liberality which enriches.’ 
Sir Thomas Gresham proved it. It has 
been seen that he remitted a year’s rent to 
his tenants in the new Burse to induce 
them to make a respectable and flourishing 
appearance on the occasion of the queen's 
visit. The effect of this was so beneficial, 
that from ‘forty shillings a shoppe by the 
yeere, hee within two yeres after raysed 
that rent unto foure marks a yeere.’ An 
advance of above thirty per cent. within so 
short a period as two years was pretty 
well, but that was only a beginning. 
* Within a while after that,’ we are in- 
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formed, he raised each shop to ‘four 
pounds ten shillings per annum,’ being 
an advance of a hundred and twenty-five 
per cent. on the first-named rent. The 
shops, it is added, were well provided for 
the time. Rather an odd idea of what was 
required by a well-provided shop at that 
time is supplied by the information, that 
then the milliners and haberdashers sold 
‘mouse-traps, bird-cages, shoeing horns, 
lanterns, and Jews’ trumpets.’ ” 

A century had nearly passed away, and 
the second Charles was on the throne, when 
the Royal Exchange was destroyed with a 
large portion of the city, by the fire of Lon- 
don, in 1666. The importance of such an 
establishment was by this time understood. 
It was felt to be essential to the dignity of 
the city that a new Exchange should be 
raised, and in 1667 a design being com- 
pleted on the 21st September, it was sub- 
mitted by the Lord Mayor and a deputa- 
tion to Charles II for his approbation, 
which being obtained, no time was lost in 
preparing to commence the important 
work. The first stone, however, was laid 
before the approval of royalty had been 
secured, on the 6th of May. After the 
sanction of the king had been given, the 
work was pushed forward, and on the 22d 
of October his majesty laid the base of the 
column on the west side of the north en- 
trance. On this occasion, we learn, 
the royul visitor was plentifully regaled 
‘with a chine of beef, grand dish of fowle, 
gammons of bacon, dried tongues, ancho- 
vies, caviare, &c., and plenty of several 
sorts of wines. He gave £20 in gold to 
the workmen. The entertainment was in 
a shed built and adorned on purpose upon 
the Scotch walk. 

The shed above named was hung with 
tapistry and a canopy of state. the 
31st of October, the e of York laid the 
first stone of the eastern column, as did 
Prince Rupert that of the pillar on the 
east side of the south entrance. The city 
and the Mercers’ Company on both occa- 
sions feasted their illustrious visitors as 
they had previously done the king. 

ere certainly we find the great person- 
ages who attended on the several occasions 
were feasted, but the proceedings are 
not spoken of, as being of sufficient moment 
in the estimation of our ancestors to be 
made the subject of a general holiday, and 
when completed on the 28th September, 
1669, nothing was done to atone for any 
former omission. The dissolute Charles: 
was probably too much engrossed with 
other beauties to give much of his attention 
to those of the new structure. At all 
events we know he was away. “It was 


confidently expected that on this interest- 
ing occasion the King would be present; 
but he was prevented from attending, and 

















in his absence, the Lord Mayor, Sir Wil- 
liam Turner, went through a planned cere- 
monial, walking twice round the building, 
and congratulating the merchants and his 
fellow-citizens on seeing them again in an 
Exchange of their own. 

And this was all the ceremonial of open- 
ing the second Exchange. That building 
was reduced to ashes January 10, 1838. 

The pages of the Mirror have recorded 
the grand doings which marked the layin 
of the first stone of the present splendi 
edifice, on Monday, January 17, 1842. We 
have now only to record that its comple- 
tion was honoured with a visit from Queen 
Victoria, on Monday, October 28, 1844, 
attended by her royal consort, the prin- 
cipal ministers of state, the duke of 
Wellington, and many of the nobility. To 
repeat here the details, with which every 
newspaper reader is familiar, would be im- 
rtinent. Suffice it to say, that a splen- 
d festival, at which not fewer than 2,500 
persons were entertained, was given on the 
ounnre and yas! countless thousands pro 
nessed the magnificent pageant of the day. 

The whole of the phiacdlligs were of 
the most gratifying character, and the nu- 
merous visitors who attended were lavish 
of their encomiums on the architect, Mr. 
William bee Spe has raised a structure 
So appropriately e t, within a period so 
limived. PiThe cmale of the uate was 
greatly admired, and especially the south 

ront in Cornhill, of which a correct repre- 
sentation, taken from Mr. Wilson’s publi- 
cation, already so repeatedly quoted, ac- 
companies this article. 


MEETING OF HENRY VIII AND 
FRANCIS I. 


Lord Herbert’s account of the meeting of 
the kings of England and France, after the 
reparation described in a previous num- 
r, will be read with interest at this mo- 
ment, when the very different circumstan- 
ces under which Louis Phillippe and Queen 
Victoria have been seen together, are in 
every one’s recollection. 

On the fourth of June, the king, two 
queens, and all the rest who were assigned 
in his roll ordist, removed to his princeiy 
lodgings near Guisnes; being a square of 
timber, whereof every side contained three 
hundred and twenty i foot, with a sa- 
vage before it, carrying bow and arrows, and 
the words Cui adhereo pre est. The parts 
of which great. building, having been ar- 
tificially framed in England, were now put 
together, and afterwards taken asunder, 
and brought home. This, in, was most 
sumptuously furnished; especially the cha- 
pel; from which a private gallery reached 
to the strong castle of Guisnes. The house 
for Francis (near Ardres), was a building 
rather great than costly, as being erected 
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with such materials as could be got in 
haste; his first intention being to | in 
a rich pavilion of cloth of gold;—until the 


wind threw it down. Before yet, these 
kings met together, the cardinal went to 
see Francis, and treat with him concerning 
someparticulars about the marriage betwixt 
the Dolphin and Princess Mary. The sub- 
stance thereof was (as I find by the French 
records), that after the million of crowns 
(agreed on in May, 1515) were satisfied, 
Francis should pay at Calais, one hundred 
thousand livres Tvsinols yearly to our 
king, until the marriage were solemnized 
in the face of the church; and so, durin 
the life of the said Henry; after which, i 
the hae ae should, in right of his wife, be 
king of England, to her and her heirs. 
But if the marriage were not accomplished, 
then the said payment should cease. As 
for the differences betwixt England and 
Scotland, that Madame, the king's mother, 
and the cardinal of York, should determine 
them. All which were concluded the sixth 
of June, 1520. The day following, the in- 
terview began. The signal of departing 
was a warning piece to be shot, when 
either of the kings was ready. This being 
given, they both issued forth, royally at- 
tended. There was some stay, yet, upon a 
report that the numbers exceeded the lists 
on. Francis stopt first, and our 
king afterwards; it being told him by Lord 
Abergaveny, that the French were twice 
as many. But the Earl of Shrewsbury 
affirming the French were more afraid of 
the English, than the English of them; the 
went on, our king (being thought the 
liest prince of his time), appearing some- 
what before the rest. The French king 
beholding the demeanour of the English, 
awhile rode himself also before his train, 
the duke of Bourbon bearing a naked 
sword before him, and his admiral and 
master of the horse following him. Our 
king observing this, caused the marquis of 
Dorset, who bare the sword of estate, to 
draw it, and go on likewise. At last, coming 
near, and the trumpets sounding on both 
sides, they both alighted in the valley of 
Andren, and saluted each other, pass- 
ing from thence, arm-in-arm, to a seat of 
cloth of gold, erected there, (the first agree- 
ment concerning these points, being, it 
seems, so much altered), where, compliments 
being passed on both sides, they took leave, 
and returned to their several lodgings upon 
the ninth. 


A New Society.—An Anti-taking-Babies- 
into-Public-Assemblies-Society has been 
established at Philadelphia. [An Anti- 
taking-Gabies- into - Public- Assemblies-So- 
ciety would not be a bad thing in England 
when Parliament meets]. 
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COLLISIONS ON RAILROADS. 

The collisions on rail-roads, have been 
so frequent, and in some instances, their 
consequences have been so fatal, that an 
attempt to prevent the recurrence of Soon | 
tragedies as we have witnessed, deserves 
to meet with respectful attention and en- 
couragement. Since nothing as yet disco- 


" 
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vered, can compete with railway travelling 
in s , that mode of transit must neces- 
sarily be preferred by the great majority 
of those who have occasion to go any con- 
siderable journey. Let us hope, therefore, 
that even the existing monopolies will not 
disdain to avail themselves of expedients, 
which promise a great saving of human 
life, and that at all events, the 
projectors of competing rail- 
way lines, while they promise 
to convey the traveller sooner 
to his destination, will strain 
every nerve to surpass the old 
lines, if possible, in the pre- 
cautions taken to ensure his 
safety. 

It is with this feeling, that 
we direct the attention of our 
readers, to the praiseworthy 
efforts made by Mr. Lewis 
Gompertz, to prevent the most 
serious objection to railroad 
travelling —namely, that of 
being crushed to atoms. Mr. 
G. has also constructed models 
of his invention; in which the 
carriages are so contrived, 
that when two meet, instead of 
striking together by a dead 
and violent blow, the one ac- 
commodates itself to the other, 
turns out of its course, and 
quietly passes by its side, on 
the common part of the road, 
though without getting on the 
rail again, which operation 
must be left to the engineer, 
to accomplish as well ashe can, . 
after the danger is averted. 
The annexed plate exhibits 
the plan. Fig. 1, is the first 
carriage of one train, and on 
which carriage the body for 
the passengers, &c., is to be 
supported, each of whose 
wheels, A B C D, figs. 1 and 4, 
is in a separate frame shown at 
fig. 3, each of which frames 
has a long axle above the top 
of the wheel, F<) ase nem to 
the ground; which axles work 
in sockets, E F G and H, figs. 
land 4. K, fig. 3, in the bed 
of the carriage, so that the 
wheels can turn horizontally, 
as shown in the bird’s eye 
view, fig. 4, each socket being 
also provided with a small pin, 
L, fig. 3, parallel to the large 
poe, at a small distance from 
the latter, and the small pins 
being also so placed that those 
of the wheels, C and D, stand 
outside of the carriage, while 
those of the wheels and B 
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stand on the inside; so that all 
the frames may be turned at 
once in the same direction; and 
in order for them so to do, 
there is a plate, R, with four 
holes in it, which goes on all 
the small axles and attaches 
them all together, so that one 
frame cannot move, without 
moving the other three in the 
same ‘direction. M N, figs. 1 
and 4, is a curved lever or 
—_ affixed to one of the 

es of the wheels, so that 
any pressure inst it, will 
cause this conte turn all the 
others. 

Two of the wheels on one 
side, are grooved so as to work 
on the rail, but the other two 
wheels are not grooved, and 
the rail on which the latter 
two run, is not meant to be 
raised above the ground; or 
where the rail is already made, 
the earth must be raised up to 
the top, so that this rail does 
not project. The grooves are 
a little smaller at the bottom 
than at the top; by which 
means, when the wheels are 
horizontally turned, they rise 
off the rail, 

Figs. 2, 6, is the carriage 
of the opposite train, and on 
the side, a horizontal wheel, F, 
projects, which strikes against 
the guide of the other carriage, 
thus turning the guide with the 
four frames and wheels, and 
causing it to go off the rail, 
but remaining upon it itself, 
having no horizontal action. 
The hind part, N, of the guide, 
is bent the contrary way, so 
that, after the carriage has 
been conducted off the rail, 
the wheel presses inst the 
guide, and turns the wheels 
back again, causing the two 
carriages to pass side by side ; 
and in order to keep the wheels 
steady after they have Rae 
there isa slight spring, O, figs. 
1 and 4, on the carriage, which 
presses against one side of the 
frame of any one wheel, and this of itself 
tends to turn and keep the wheels in their 
right course. 

is is an exact description of the models 
which have been exhibited, to which Mr. 
Gompertz gave motion by pulling a string, 
and when pulled straight, the experiment 
succeeded, the two carriages passing each 
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other, as he hed intended. Mr. G. also 
suggests (but has not tried this plan), that 
it might be preferable for the four wheels 
to be made all alike with one flanch, as in 
fig. 7, in which case the rails must be filled 
up with earth between them; as in the 
latter plan, as well as the former, it would 
not, by any means, do for the wheels which 











have been raised off one rail to come 
against the other, as this might upset the 





carriage. 
Fig 7 It appears, that not only 
a a single carriage can 
thus acted on, but a whole 


train; the foremost car- 
riage, as it is presumed 
that all the carriages 
could be so attached by 
means of their levers, 
| &c., to each other, as to 
| turn them off the rail, 
when they are themselves 
off the usual right line; 
"the detail of which plan, 
however, our limits do 
not permit us to explain; 
and it remains to observe, 
that the hind carriages, 


Che Wandering Jew. 
By EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the ‘“ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” §c. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 


CHAPTER X. (Continued). 


Adrienne, with her eyes fixed on M. 
Baleinier, as if in fascination, remained 
silent and overcome, feeling a vague terror 
coming over her. Incapable of penetrating 
the dark recesses of the soul of that man, 
whose language seemed so truthful, so 
touching and sorrowful, the young girl 
began to doubt; she thought M. Ba- 
leinier had committed a grievous error, but 
that he did so unknowingly. The suffer- 
ings that she had undergone during the 
night, the danger of her situation, her 
agitation—all combined to cast a feeling of 
indecision into the mind of the poor girl. 

“ No, no,” she at length said, “ I cannot 
believe you; you have had too much expe- 
rience to commit such an error.” 

“ An error,” said the Doctor, with an air 
of gravity. “ Listen, my dear child, to that 
experience, and I will ask you to judge for 








as well as the fore ones of the trains, ought 
to be furnished with the apparatus described, 
and then the invention would prevent 
collisions, not only in the meeting of two 
vehicles, but also in the overtaking of each 
other. The plan, also, of turning all the 
wheels at once, is preterred by the inventor, 
but he thinks it might possibly be done by 
having only the front ones to turn. He also 
considers that some trouble might be caused 
in ae motion of the steam- 
engine on the wheels, which have a hori- 
zontal motion when turned by the guide, 
but hopes this difficulty will not be found 
great. It remains likewise to observe, 
that though two sets of railroads, would, 
in this case, as well as with the common 
plan, be best, it seems possible to dispense 
with one line of them, as the trains turn off 
the rail when necessary to pass each other. 





yourself. First, then, take an impartial 
glance at your past life. Call to your 
recollection those moments of strange ex- 
altation when you said that you felt your- 
self a being of another world. Can you 
find a young girl, who lives as you do, who 
thinks that she is superior to other women, 
and on account of that superiority, chalks 
7 new mode of life and habits for her- 
self.” 

“T never had that stupid pride—and you 
know it,” said Adrienne. 

“Then, my dear child, how can we ac- 
count for your strange and inexplicable 
manner of living? Can you persuade even 
yourself that it is reasonable? Ah, Adri- 
enne, you are at present full of origi- 
nal charms, of poetical eccentricities, of 
sweet and vague dreams, but the inclination 
is irresistibly fatal. Take care; take care. 
The sane portion at present of your intel- 
lectuality shows itself only in whims and 
amusing fancies, but with what frightful 
rapidity does insanity develope itself, and 
choke the other—” 

“ Ah, you make me afraid,” said the un- 
fortunate girl. 

“ Then,” continued the Doctor, “ the last 
spark of intellect becomes extinguished ; in- 
sanity takes the sway, and shows itself in 
savage transports.” 




















* “Like the woman up stairs,” murmured 
Adrienne. 

“Even so. Like you that woman was 
youne, lovely, and intellectual; but also, 
ike you, she the fatal germ of 
insanity, which, not being destroyed in 
time, increased and increased, till it entirely 
destroyed her reason.” 

“Oh, mercy, mercy,” cried the poor 
girl, in terror; “take me hence, or I 
shall become even as you say.” 

a moment’s silence, she added—“ No, no; 
I will not become insane. I possess all my 
reason. Have I been so fovolish as to be- 
lieve you? It is true I am different from 
many people—that I do many things whick 
appear st: to others; but is that a rea- 
son? Have Ia bad heart? am I envious? am 
I selfish or egotistical? My notions are sin- 
gular, I grant; but you know, M. Baleinier, 
that they are pSererer ere 
You weep! Oh, have pity en me if I am 
wrong. Prevent me from becoming like 
these women. Those tears convince me 


that you still respect me. M good M. 
Zi ws I will o what- 


Baleinier, it is not too late. 
ever you ask me.” 

Adrienne remained a moment silent; 
then taking away her hands from her face, 
she said, with touching dignity—‘“I do not 
know what I have been saying just now; 
fear makes me delirious. isten, I know 
that I am in your power. Nothing can 
snatch me from you. Are you then my 
ig mage rig or are you my friend? 
I know not which. In spite of m 
courage I declare myself vanquished. 
If you are my enemy, whatever is required 
of me let me know it, and it will be ac- 
complished. I give you my word of ho- 
nour, which you know is loyal; you will 
then have no further interest in keeping 
me here. If, on the contrary, you 
think that my reason is in danger, tell 
me so, and I will believe you. Am I be- 
seeching my benefactor or my tormentor? 
I know not which. I have no longer 
strength to discuss the matter.” 

At these touching words a look of re- 

mtance beamed on the countenance of 

. Baleinier. He approached, and was 
taking her hand, when a thin, shrill voice 
shouted, “ M. Baleinier.” 

“Rodin,” muttered the Doctor, in fright; 
“he is watching me.” 

“ Who calls you?” demanded Adrienne. 

“ Some one who is waiting fur me to go 
to the convent of St. Marie.” 

“Before going, answer my question.” 

“Tam, and have always been, a friend, 
incapable of deceiving you.” 

Adrienne became deathly pale, and 
holding out her hand, said, “I will have 
courage. Will it be long before you re- 
turn?’ 

“Perhaps a month. Solitude, reflection, 
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and proper regimen will be all that you 
will at present require, Every attention 
will be paid to you. If you are not pleased 
with this room you can have another. 
Come, courage; do not be disheartened.” 

“ My only hope is in you, my dear M. 
Baleinier. Pray return soon,” said Adri- 
enne: then leaning her hand upon her bo- 
som, she articulated the word, as the 
Doctor left the place—“ Insane!” 


* * * * * * 


How often have interest, vengeance, and 
oo machinations been practised by 
amilies or friends who, with facility, get 
patients admitted into certain houses des- 
tined for the insane. By -and-bye it is our 
intention to urge the importance of the 
authorities visiting periodically those insti- 
tutiuns, and many others of not less impor- 
tance, to which we shall hereafter call the 
attention of the public. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE PRESENTIMENT. 


Whilst the foregoing scenes were trans- 
piring at Dr. Baleinier’s asylum, other 
events, not less important to this history, 
took place at the Rue Brise-Miche, in the 
abode of Madame Baudoin. Seven o’clock 
had struck by St. Mary’s Church, the day 
was dismal, and the sleet and rain batter- 
ed incessantly against the room window of 
the soldier’s wife, who ignorant of the arrest 
of her son, had waited his arrival all the 
evening, and part of the night, with heart- 
rending inquietude. Sleep at last over- 
came her, and she threw herself upon the 
mattrass, placed beside the bed of Rose and 
Blanche; but no sooner had: day dawned, 
than she rose, and stole to Agricola’s 
room, with the faint hope that her son had 
entered unperceived by her. At this mo- 
ment the orphans awoke, and casting their 
eyes round the room, found themselves, 
save their old and faithful friend Rabat- 
joie, whose eyes were fixed upon them, 
alone. The orphans had slept little, they 
had watched ‘the anxiety of their good 
hostess, who, from time to time, was seen 
listening attentively, then kneeling before 
her crucifix, which was placed in a corner 
of theroom. The orphans knew that she 
prayed for her son ; but the good woman 
did more. After the sudden departure 
of Dagobert for Chartres, she had asked 
the young girls to join her in prayer, and 
was dhocked with them, for they only prayed 
to their mother who was in heaven. The 
good woman, on ascertaining that they 
were not baptised, for there were no 
churches in the wilds of Siberia, could 
not conceal her tears, nor her inquietude 
for their spiritual welfare. 

Madame Baudoin, who loved the orphans 
tenderly, and who blamed her husband for 
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not having them baptised on his way 
home—a ceremony which had never once 
entered the mind of the ex-horse grena- 
dier—dared not take the girls to church 
until she had consulted her confessor. 

Rose and Blanche were alone, and their 
thoughts turned upon Paris—the Paris, 
that their youthful imaginations had 
depicted—the city of gold, that they 
had seen in their dreams; and they con- 
trasted those dreams with the reality 
of their present situation. 

These thoughts, however, soon gave way 
to others of an ennobling character. Dur- 
ing the last twenty-four hours they had 
observed much, and now began to reason 
upon these observations. 

“ My dear sister,” said Rose, “ you have 
witnessed the uneasiness of Dagobert’s 
wife. She wept and prayed nearly all 
the night. You saw how the tears ran 
down her cheeks when we told her that 
we were not baptised.” 

“I am afraid that we are partly the 
cause of her inquietude. You noticed the 
look full of pity and grief that she gave 
us when she put down her work, saying, 
that her eyes were failing, that she could 
not work more than one hour at a time.” 

“O yes; she was sorry that she could 
no longer gain her livelihood.” 

“Tt is Monsieur Agricola alone, then, 
who supports his mother, and who will 
require to work harder on account of Da- 
gobert and us. On our arrival here, Da- 
gobert told us that he had very little 
money left.” 

“Yes, sister. Our father may be a duke 
and a marshal of France ; nevertheless, 
while our father is absent, or until our 
hopes be realised, we shall be a burden 
to this poor family, to whom we owe so 
much.” 

“‘T understand you, my dear sister. No, 
we must not be a burden to any one. We 
are young, and of good courage. Our 
grandfather was a workman. The Mesde- 
moiselles Simon are neither awkward nor 
unwilling to work, and could easily sow 
the sacks that Dagobert’s wife can no 
longer do.” 

“Yes; we shall do so. The good wo- 
man that they call the Mayeux, who con- 
templates us in silence with such an air of 
kindness, will procure us work, for she 
lives, depend upon it, by hard labour.” 

“Well; let it beso. The first time that 
we have an opportunity, we will ask the 
Mayeux. When our father returns, he 
will be pleased with us for having pro- 
vided for ourselves as if we were alone in 
the world.” 

“ Alone in the world,” said Rose, trem- 
bling. - “Those frightful words make my 
heart beat, as if some misfortune were 
going to happen to us.” 
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“What is the matter, sister? you frigh- 
ten me.” 

“ When we were put in prison we were 
not separated, and the prison was then a 
home; but if Dagobert should not return, 
what would become of us, left without re- 
sources, in this large town.” 

“Ah, my sister, do not speak in that 
way; you make me feel as if something 
will take place. But howcan it? Are we 
not in Dagobert’s house, surrounded by his 
good family, who love us, and whom we as 
tenderly love. It is impossible that such 
can take place.” 

“Impossible! Do you remember the 
day that poor Jovial was killed. If on 
that morning any one had told us that we 
would be imprisoned, we would have said, 
even as now, impossible ! notwithstanding, 
two days afterwards we were all put into 
prison at Leipsiec.” 

“ O sister, do not speak in that manner; 
you make me afrai ;” and the two or- 

hans, in sympathy, clasped each other's 
eg and looked round the room in 
fright. 

The emotion that they felt was strange, 
inexplicable—like the dark presentiments 
that often awe and terrify us, casting, as it 
were, a ray of light into the deep recesses 
of futurity. 

The daughters of General Simon were 
plunged into an agony of grief when Da- 
gobert’s wife reappeared, with her counte- 
nance evincing the greatest sorrow and 
distress. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE LETTER. 

No sooner had Madame Baudoin enter- 
ed, than Rose, perceiving the altered coun- 
tenance of the good woman, cried, “ Oh, 
Madame, what is the matter?” 

“ Alas! my dear children,” said the poor 
woman, bursting into tears, “I can hide it 
no longer from you. My son, whom I ex- 
pected home last evening, has not yet come. 
I am certain something has happened to 
him; perhaps, he has been wounded at his 
forge, for he is so laborious.” 

A gentle knock was heard at the door, 
and the Mayeux entered wet to the skin. 

“ Where have you been, my child?” said 
Madame Baudoin. 

“T bring you news respecting Agricola. 
Now, do not be uneasy, for he is well.” 

“ Bless you, bless you, for bringing such 
news of my son. But why does Agricola 
not come home?” 

“Madame Baudoin, I assure you that 
Agricola is in perfect health, but it will be 
a ye two be—” 

“What has happened? why can I not 
see him?” 

“ Alas, Madame, he is arrested on ac- 
count of a song that he wrote. I have 

















been to the lady he spoke of yesterday, 
Adrienne de Cardoville, to whom he went 
this morning to ask her to become security 
for him; but that lady, unfortunately, is 
insane, and is now in a madhouse.” 

Madame Baudoin pressed her forehead 
with her hands, the orphans looked at each 
other, and the poor Mayeux—a prey to so 
many sad emotions—-sat down upon a chair, 
reflecting ou the desperate position of that 
family. 

A propos of arrests, which have such 
malevolent sway over honest, industrious 
workmen, from the bad organization of la- 
bour, and from the insufficiency of salary. 
It is painful to see the law, which ought to 
be alike to all, refuse those worthy artizans 
that which it accords to the rich—for the 
former have not the means of securing 
their liberation, while the latter can do so 
at all times, and at all seasons. But even 
if the law were just, what is confinement 
to the rich anal For a time he is depriv- 
ed of many enjoyments. But to the poor 
man how different! He not alone suffers. 
Where is his family? Is there any one 
appointed, during his imprisonment, to look 
after his starving children, to comfort his 
afflicted wife. 0; they are left to suffer 
and to starve. If, then, in certain circum- 
stances, those who are rich can get secu: 
rity by means of money, and thereby 
liberated, why, then, should not some 
means be given to the poor man, whose 
liberty is the very existence of his family. 

Is there a remedy for this deplicakie 
state of things? We presume there might 
be one. 

The smallest sum taken by the law for 
security is 500 francs, about £10—a sum 
which the half of our industrious mecha- 
nics do not earn in six months. Then how 
is it possible for the mechanic, who, per- 
haps, has a wife and children, to pay such 
a sum. . This exorbitant and unjust de- 
mand, does nothing more nor less than 
deprive the poor of the benefit of the law. 
Would it not be equitable, humane, and sa- 
lutary, to accept, in all cases, where secu- 
rity is allowed, the moral guarantee of all 
those whose poverty does not enable them 
to give a material one; men, whose whole 
wealth consists of their labour and their 
probity? Would it not be great and mo- 
ral to give validity to oaths taken by la- 
bouring men; and nothing could accom- 
plish this better than by Taising them in 
their own estimation. not let us rail 
against the dignity of man, by setting up 

topian schemes— by speaking of impossi- 
bilities. We will ask if prisoners of war* 
have been often found to perjure themselves ; 





* In France, different from the system carried on 
in England, officers are men taken from the ranks 
from having distinguished themselves for their 
courage and intrepidity. 
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and private soldiers, as well as the officers, 
are the children of the people. 

If those, then, who make our laws, and 
who govern us, have formed such an idea 
of the people as to repulse, with a sneer, 
the opinion which we have given, could they 
not, at least, lower the sum of security to 
those who ought, in this respect, to escape 
the rigours of the law—say to twenty-five 
francs—for, even this change would pre- 
vent many a@ family from being thrust into 
the frightful jaws of misery. 

Having said so much, let us now return 
to Dagobert’s family, the position of which 
has been rende desperate by the ar- 
rest of Agricola. The anguish of Madame 
Baudoin became more and more poignant. 
She now saw four individuals left e entirely 
without resources; this affected her more, 
because her son would suffer much 
on thinking of their deplorable condition. 

A knock was heard at the door. “Come 
in,” cried Madame Baudoin, and the dyer 
entered; but instead of having his arms 
of a lively green, they had the hue of the 
violet. 

“Madame Baudoin,”’ said Father Lor- 
rain, “hereis a letter from the Abbé 
Dubois; the person who brought it, said 
it was very pressing.” 

“ A letter from my confessor!” 

“You do not require anything, Madame 
Baudoin?” 

“No, Father Lorrain.” 

“Good morning. Believe me the hum- 
ble servant of this respected abode,” said 
the honest dyer, smiling; he then left the 
room. 


“ My Mayeux,” said Madame 
Baudoin, “ pray read this letter.” 

“My dear Madame Baudoin,—I have 
been in the habit of confessing you, every 
Wednesday and Saturday; but, this week, 
I shall be engaged on those days. If you 
do not wish to remain a week, without 
approaching the tribune of penitence, come 
this morning.” 


“ A week!” exclaimed Madame Baudoin, 
“Heaven forbid! Alas, I feel, from the 
trouble and grief into which I am plunged, 
that there is much cause for going to-day.” 
Then addressing the orphans, she said, 
“The Lord, in his mercy, has listened to 
the prayers which I offered up for you, 
my dear children; for to-day I shall be 
able to consult a good and holy maa, res- 
pecting the dangers, that you, in ignorance, 
are running. Poor dear children, so inno- 
cent, yet so culpable, although it is not 
your faults. Ah, the Lord knoweth that 
my heart bleeds for you, as much as it does 
for my own son.” 

Rose and Blanche looked at each other 
in surprise, for they did not understand the 
fears of the good woman. 
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“ My Mayeux,” she added, “you 
must render me a service. My husband 
took Agricola’s last week’s pay with him 
to Chartres, which was all the money that 
was in the house, I am sure that my me 
son has not a penny upon him, and perhaps 
he may require something while in prison. 
You will take the silk shawl that Agricola 
gave me, my silver spoons, and two pair of 
sheets, to the pawnbroker’s. I will try to 
find out the prison where my son is; I will 
send him the half of what you get upon 
these things, and the other half will keep 
us till my husband returns. But when he 
does return, what shall we do? what a 
terrible blow it will be to him. What will 
become of us; my son in prison, and I no 
longer can see to work.” 

“Take courage, my dear Madame Bau- 
doin, Agricola is innocent; they cannot 
keep him long in prison.” 

“Well, it is wrong of me to complain. 
But, my poor Mayeux, I forget that I am 
causing you to lose a great deal of time.” 

“Do not think of that, I will make up 
for it during the night, for you know I 
could not sleep when you are distressed. 
It will make the time pass away.” 

“But your light.” 

“ Be not uneasy about that; I am pretty 
well off just now.” This, however, was 
not the case. 

“Kiss me, then,” said the good old 
woman, with tears in her eyes, “for you 
are the best creature in the world.” 

Madame Baudoin went out, leaving Rose 
and Blanche with the Mayeux. The mo- 
ment had now arrived, that the orphans 
looked forward to with so much impatience. 


(To be continued ). 





THE ALMOND FLOWER. 


How death doth lurk ‘neath beauty, every hour, 
The careless as the thinking mind may see, 
For such it is, thou lovely almond flower, 
So bright in beauty—such it is with thee. 
Ah, when in early spring thou dost return, 
Thy birth my mind with pleasure, aye, doth fill, 
Although I know thy blossoms but inurn 
A poison, mighty in its power to kill. 
And though I know that hundreds in their time, 
Have been swept off by thy pernicious aid, 
That youth and age—the ripening and the prime 
Of life—by thee have in the dust been laid. 
And, oh ! how many human gift like thine, 
In spirit dreadful are in look divine ! 


E. F. VANE. 


MRS. FREEMAN, ALIAS SARAH, 
DUCHESS or MARLBOROUGH, 
One of the most striking pictures pre- 
sented to us in Miss Costello’s recent pub- 
lication, is that of Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 
borough. Some of the traits which she 
brings before us are exceedingly amusing. 
That Miss Costello overrates the impor- 


tance of this lady, we cannot deny, but as 
there was enough about her to charm her 
contemporaries, so sufficient is remembered 
of her to render her biography interesting 
to her posterity. 

That there must have been somethin 
exquisitely fascinating in her manners wil! 
easily be conceived, since they so won upon 
queen Anne that she was glad ina manner 
to throw her crown aside, to enjoy the free 
society of the duchess. The title of majes- 
ty was gladly exchanged for that of Mrs. 
Morley; and a lover could hardly more 
eagerly covet the presence of his mistress, 
than did the queen that of the wife ot 
Marlborough, under the assumed name of 
Mrs. Freeman. 

Her beauty is reported to have been 
matchless. Colley Cibber has left us a 
graphic picture of its effects upon him in 
the days of his youth, and he was no mean 
judge of female charms. By him we are 
told that at a feast, pos in honour of the 
Revolution, which placed king William on 
the throne, he officiated as a waiter, having 
assumed that character to witness the 
grand doings of the day. The fair Sa- 
rah, then in the bloom of youth, was one 
of the guests, and Colley was so dazzled 
by the brightness of her eyes, that looking 
at her he could attend to nothing else. He 
was anxious to offer her, in his low voca- 
tion, any service she might require; and 
when she requested to have some “ wine 
and water,” the sound of her voice was so 
thrilling, that he ceased not to dwell on it, 
and to celebrate it, through the next fol- 
lowing half century. It would seem, too, 
that her beauty was as lasting as it was 
superb, for on the same authority we have 
it, that when her daughters had reached 
maturity, and were celebrated for their 
personal attractions, their lovely mother 
was still a reigning toast. 

Her fortune was as singular—as happy; 
shall we say—as her — What a feli- 
= was it for one so beloved by the queen, 
to have a husband, the Wellington of his 
day. The victory of Blenheim was the 
Waterloo of that reign. Of the almost 

assionate fondness of the queen, the sub- 
joined letter will give evidence :— 
“St. James’s, 22nd October. 

“ T have had this evening the satisfaction 
of my dear Mrs. Freeman’s of yesterday; 
for which I es you many thanks; and, 
though I think it a long time since I saw 
you, I do not desire you to come one mi- 
nute sooner to town than it is easy for you, 
but will wait with patience for the happy 
hour; and only beg, when you do come, 
you would send for a coach, and not make 
use of a chaise. Lord Treasurer intends 
to send you a copy of the address of the 
House of Lords, which is to be given me 
to-morrow; and that gives me an oppor- 
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tunity of mentioning a thing which I did 
not intend to do yet. It is very uneasy to 
your poor unfortunate faithful Morley to 
think that she has so very little in her po- 
wer to show you how sensible I am of all 
lord Marlborough’s kindness, especially 
when he deserved all that a rich crown 
could give; but, since there is — else 
at this time, I hope you will give me leave, 
as soon as he comes, to make him a duke. 
I know my dear Mrs. Freeman does not 
care for anything of that kind; nor am I 
satisfied with it, because it does not enough 
express the value I have for Mr. Freeman, 
nor ever can how passionately 1 am your’s, 
my dear Mrs. Freeman.” 

We are not writing her life, but merel 
noting a few passages. Alas! for the frail 
character of human friendship! The time 
came when the queen and the duchess 
could no longer meet with pleasure, or 
speak of each other with kindness. Few 
descriptions can be less like than the two 
characters drawn by the duchess of her 
royal mistress at different periods. While 
basking in the sunshine of her favour, she 
is thus pictured :— 

“Queen Anne had a person very grace- 
ful and majestic; she was religious without 
affectation, and always meant well. Though 
she believed that king James had followed 
such counsel as endangered the religion 
and laws of her country, it was a great 
affliction to her to be forced to aet against 
him even for security. Her journey to 
Nottingham was never concerted, but oc- 
casioned by the sudden t apprehen- 
sions she was under when the king returned 
from Salisbury. That she was free from 
ambition appeared from her easiness in 
letting king William be placed before her 
in the succession; which she thought more 
for her honour than to dispute who should 
wear first that crown that was taken from 
her father. That she was free from pride 
appeared from her never insisting upon any 
one circumstance of ndeur, more than 
when her family. was established by king 
Charles IT: though after the Revo- 
lution, she was presumptive heir to the 
crown, and after the death of her sister 
was in the place of a Prince of Wales. 
Upon her accession to the throne the Civil 
List was not increased, although that reve- 
nue, from accidents, and from avoiding 
too rigourous exactions (as the lord-trea- 
surer Godolphin often said) did not, one 

ear with another, produce more than one 
henana thousand pounds. Yet she paid 
many pénsions granted in former reigns, 
which have since been thrown upon the 
public. When a war was found necessary 
to secure Europe from the power of France, 
she coalibiated, for the ease of the people, 
in one P doe out of her own revenue, a 
hundred thousand pounds. She gave like- 
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wise the first fruits to augment the provi- 
sions of the poorest clergy. For her own 
privy purse she allowed but twenty thon- 
sand pounds a year (till a very few years 
before she died, when it was increased to 
six-and-twenty thousand pounds), which is 
much to her honour, because that is sub- 
ject to no account. She was as frugal in 
another office (which was likewise her pri- 
vase concern), that of the robes, for in nine 
years she spent only thirty-two thousand 
and fifty pounds, including the coronation 
expense, as appears by the records in the 
Exchequer, where the accounts were passed. 
She had never any expence of ostentation 
or vanity; but never refused charity when 
pe = any reason for it. She a 
ai e greatest respect imaginable to 
ing William and queen Mary. She was 
extremely well bred; treated her chief la- 
dies and servants as if they had been her 
equals. To all who approached her, her 
behaviour, decent and dignified, showed 
condescension without art or manners, 
= maintained subordination without ser- 
vility.” 
ow for another view of her majesty :— 
“ Queen Anne had a person and appear- 
ance not at all un till she grew 
exceedingly gross and corpulent. ere 
was something of majesty in her look, but 
mixed with a sullen and constant frown, 
that plainly betrayed a gloominess of soul, 
and a cloudiness of disposition within. She 
seemed to inherit a good deal of her fa- 
ther’s moroseness, which naturally pro- 
duced in her the same sort of stubborn 
positiveness in many cases, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, as well as the same sort 
of bigotry in religion. Her memory was 
extremely great, ost to a wonder, and 
had these two peculiarities very remarkable 
in it—that she could, whenever she pleased, 
forget what others would have thought 
themselves obliged by truth and honour to 
remember, and remember all such things as 
others would think it a happiness. * * She 
never discovered any readiness of parts, 
either in asking questions or in giving 
answers. In matters of ordinary moment, 
her discourse had nothing of brightness or 
wit; and, in weightier matters, she never 
spoke but in a hurry, and had a certain 
knack of sticking to what had been dictated 
to her, to a degree often very. disagreeable, 
and without the least sign of understanding 
or judgment. Her friendships were flames 
of extravagant passion, ending in indiffe- 
rence or aversion. Her love to the prince 
seemed, to the eye of the world, prodigi- 
ously great; and great as was the passion 
of her grief, her stomach was greater! for, 
that very day he died, she eat three very large 
and hearty meals; so that one would think 
that, as other persons’ grief takes away 
their appetites, her appetite took away her 
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pict * * Her religion was chiefly implicit 
aith and subjection, accompanied with the 
form and course of a sort of piety. * * But 
if religion be justice, truth, sincerity, ho- 
nour, and gratitude, and the like, then one 
cannot tell what to say; but let her prac- 
tice speak for herself, her broken vows, 
her violated alliances, her behaviour whe- 
ther to her old friends at home, her conduct 
to her good allies abroad, or the returns 
she made to her native country for an im- 
mense treasure of money and blood spent 
for the vindication of her title and the se- 
curity of her hfe. * * She loved fawning 
and adoration, and hated plain-dealing, 
even in the most important cases. She 
had a soul that nothing could so effec- 
tually move as flattery or fears. * * She 
had no native generosity of temper, nor 
was often known of herself to do a hand- 
some action, either as a reward or as a 
cee of friendship. The diligence and 
aithfulness of a servant signified but little 
with her, where she had no passion for the 
person. Nor did she hardly ever think, 
either of rewarding any because they were 
deserving, or of raising any because they 
were miserable, till such things were urged 
upon her by those whom she loved. And 
even to those whom she professed to love, 
her presents were very few, and generally 
very insignificant, as fruit, venison, or the 
like, unless in cases where she was directed 
by precedents in the former reigns. In a 
word, she had little zeal for the happiness 
of others, but a selfishness that was great 
enough to make every other consideration 

ield to it. She was headstong and positive 
in matters of the utmost importance, and 
at last preferred her own humour and pas- 
sion before the safety and happiness of her 
own people and of all Europe, which she 
had either not sense enough to see or not 
goodness enough to regard.” 

Such portraits by the same hand, time 
and accident can hardly reconcile. 

Her violence probably led to an abate- 
ment of that friendship which the queen 
had once felt for her. Of her intolerable 
petulance we have some rich and conclu- 
sive Bes remaining. On one occasion :— 

“Dr. Mead, the celebrated physician, 
had given some advice which she did not 
approve; upon which she attacked him 
furiously, swore at him with a bitterness 
quite indescribable, and followed him, as 
he retreated from her room, with the in- 
tention of pulling off his periwig! Dr. 
Hoadley, bishop of Winchester, is said to 
have been a witness of this indecorous 
scene.” ‘ 

When the patient, a lady, tor, d——ns 
her physician, and attempts to offer him 
personal outrage, it is easy to see that she 
could be restrained by no ordinary feelings. 

Yet, such as she was, she was loved, 
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most ardently loved, by the hero of Blen- 
heim, This is proved, not only by his 
correspondence, with which most readers 
of history are well acquainted, but by a 
variety of incidents in his active life. To 
annoy him, on one occasion, the duchess 
adopted the extraordinary expedient of 
making herself less beautiful. Her luxu- 
riant hair, which he had always greatly 
admired, she actually cut off. This must 
have distressed the duke, though he did 
not resent it, another proof of his unfailing 
love. We are told:— 

“Shortly afterwards, meeting him, and 
observing in his manner no appearance of 
vexation or perturbation, she imagined that 
her scheme had failed, and seeking for the 
ringlets without effect, she was ashamed to 
say anything on the subject, vy mee 
though she was to find they had disap- 
peared. With tears of grateful tenderness 
she concluded her story by recounting that, 
after Marlborough’s death, the missing 
treasure was found by her in a secret 
cabinet belonging to him, where all that 
he most prized was secured.” 

This would show that he was as faithful 
to love as to glory. But here we must 
pause. 





ASTRONOMY NEGLECTED IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


That a science so truly noble and sub- 
lime, which rewards inquiry with such 
magnificent discoveries, should have been 
for a moment neglected in a young and 
aspiring republic, like that of the United 
States, in North America, must really ex- 
cite surprise wherever it is stated. It is, 
however, not more strange than true. Mr. 
John Quincey Adams, one of those genu- 
ine patriots who aim at serving their coun- 
try, by pointing out faults which she may 
amend, instead of flattering her vanity; 
who bitterly reprove her depravity, or that 
of her nefarious leaders, but rejoice to see 
her endeavouring to advance in the paths 
of virtue, has proclaimed the fact. His 
remarks on the subject are so pertinent, so 
full of just reflection, that we cannot re- 
frain from copying them. He says:— 

“While our fathers were colonists of 
England, we had no distinctive, political, 
or literary character. The white cliffs of 
Albion covered the soil of our nativity, 
though another hemisphere first opened 
our eyes to the light of day, and oceans 
rolled between us and them. We were 
Britons born, and we claimed to be the 
countrymen of Chaucer and Shakspeare, 
Milton and Newton, Sidney and ke, 


Arthur and Alfred, as well as of Edward 
the Black Prince, Harry of Monmouth, 
and Elizabeth. But when our fathers ab- 
jured the name of Britons, and ‘assumed 














among the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal station to which the laws of 
nature and nature’s God entitles them,’ 
they tacitly contracted the engagement for 
themselves, and above all, for their poste- 
rity, to contribute, in their corporate and 
national capacity, their full share; aye, and 
more than their full share, of the virtues 
that elevate, and of the that adorn 
the character of civilized man. They an- 
nounced themselves as reformers of the 
institutions of civil society. They spoke of 
the laws of Nature, and in the name of 
Nature’s God; and by that sacred adjura- 
tion they pled us, their children, to 
labour with united and concerted energy, 
from the cradle to the grave, to purge the 
earth of all slavery, to restore the race of 
man to the full enjoyment of those rights 
which the God of Nature had bestowed 
upon him at his birth,—to disenthral his 
limbs from chains,—to break the fetters 
from his feet, and the manacles from his 
hands, and to set him free for the use of 
all his physical powers, for the improvement 
of his own condition. The God, in whose 
name they spoke, had taught them in the 
revelation of his gospel that the only way 
in which man can discharge his duty to 
him, is by loving his neighbour as himself, 
and doing with him as he would be done 
by, respecting his rights, while enjoyin 
his own, and spplyin: all his ae 
powers of ly and of mind, to self-im- 
provement and improvement of his race. 
Among the modes of self-improvement and 
social happiness, there is none so well suit- 
ed to the nature of man as the assiduous 
cultivation of the arts and sciences. The 
opportunities and dispositions of indivi- 
duals, for the cultivation of any one 
specific art or science are infinitely diversi- 
fied. One general impulse nerves the arm 
and animates the soul; but, in giving 
direction to that impulse, every one may 
best follow the bent of his own inclination. 
We have been sensible of our obligation to 
maintain the character of a civilized, intel- 
lectual, and spirited nation. We have been, 
perhaps, over boastful of our freedom and 
over sensitive to the censure of our neigh- 
bours. The arts and sciences which we 
have pursued with most intense interest 
and persevering energy have been those 
most adapted to our own condition. We 
have explored the seas, and fathomed the 
depths of the ocean, and we have fertilized 
the face of the land. We—you—you, have 
converted the wilderness into a en, 
and opened a paradise upon the wild. But 
have not the labours of our hands, and the 
aspirations of our hearts, been so absorbed 
in toils upon this terraqueous globe, as to 
overlook its indissoluble connexion, even 
physical, with the firmament above? Had 
we been of that family of the wise man, 
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who, when asked where his country lies, 
points, like oy with his finger to 
the heavens? Suffer me to leave these 
questions unanswered.” 

The occasion, however, which called 
forth these strictures, is one which 
mises that such a reproach will wet Logg 
rest on the character of the speaker's 
country, as we find them in an oration 
delivered before the Cincinnati Astrono- 
mical Society, on the occasion of laymg 
the corner stone of an Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. 


FIRST HAPPY MOMENTS. 
STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 
— hours of our childhood, those bright happy 
ours, 

When we dreamt that life’s path was a garden of 
flowers! 

When a cloud never darkened the sunshine of 
you 

And fancy wore ever the semblance of 


truth. 
Tho’ those visions are gone, and their brightness 
now shaded, 


The flowers, once so lovely, now drooping or 


faded, 
The mind till life’s close ever loves to recal, 
Those first happy moments, the dearest of all. 
Our slumber is over, and in riper years, 
We find this bright garden a valley of tears ; 
The fancy that brightened each scene of the past, 
Our early companion has left us the last. 
And truth, the stern truth, is exposed to our eyes, 
No longer bedecked in her fanciful guise ; 
Still the mind till life’s close ever loves to recal 
Those first happy moments, the dearest of all. 
When the friendship youth fancied that nothing 
could sever. 
In this rude sordid earth is oft parted for ever, 
When the love we once prized is grown selfish and 


cold, 
And lost that true smile we so treasured of old; 
Tho’ the hopes we had once are since faded away, 
And morn’s sunshine is lost in the darkness of 


day 
Still the mind till life’s close ever loves to recal 
Those first happy moments, the dearest of all. 


J. 8. BEN1Fo.LD, Pemb. Coll. Camb. 


—_——— 


THE BLIND POETESS. 


The poems of Miss Frances Brown, 
which have recently appeared with her 
biography, have opened to our view a new 
and interesting chapter in the history of 
human intellect. Her story, as told by her 
editor, is nota little affecting, Surprise has 
been moved by the noble strife maintained, 
in many cases, by mind and industry, 
against ignorance and poverty; but when 
to these fearful obstacles, blindness may be 
added, a triumph over such fearful odds is 
wonderful indeed. Born at Stranorlar, a 
village in the a of Don when 
but a year and a half old, poor Miss Brown 
lost her sight by the small pox. Of that 
even she has no recollection, and conse- 
quently is spared those painful regrets and 
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comparisons which must have been expe- 
rienced, had the deprivation been inflicted 
in mature life; but she was precluded from 
the comparatively easy access to knowledge, 
which would have been open to her in the 
latter case. 

Her father was post-master of the vil- 
lage, and his circumstances, of course, were 
anything but affluent. He could not, there- 
fore, in an obscure retreat, command those 
aids for the education of the sightless Fran- 
ces, which under other circumstances might 
have been obtained. How she, by her own 
natural power, rendered herself the accom- 
plished being she is found; we let her tell 
for herself:— 

“T never received any regular education, 
—but very early felt the want of it; and 
the first time I remember to have expe- 
rienced this feeling strongly was about the 
beginning of my seventh year, when I heard 
my pastor (my parents being members of 
the sbyterian church) preach for the 
first time. On the occasion alluded to, was 
particularly struck by many words in the 
sermon, which, though in common use, I 
did not then understand; and from that 
time adopted a plan for acquiring informa- 
tion on the subject. When a word unintel- 
ligible to me happened to reach my ear, I 
was careful to ask its meaning from any per- 
son I thought likely to inform me--a habit 
which was, probably, troublesome enough 
to the friends and’acquaintances of my child- 
hood: but, by this method, I soon acquired 
a considerable stock of words; and, when 
further advanced in life, enlarged it still 
more by listening attentively to my young 
brothers and sisters reading over the tasks 
required at the village school. They were 
generally obliged to commit to memory a 
certain portion of the dictionary and Eng- 
lish grammar each day; and by hearing 
them read it aloud frequently for that pur- 
pose, as my memory was better than theirs 
(perhaps rendered so by necessity), I 
learned the task much sooner than they, 
and frequently heard them repeat it. 

“My first acquaintance with books was 
necessarily formed amongst those which are 
most common in country villages. Susan 
Gray—Phe Negro Servant—The Gentle 
Shepherd—Mungo Park's Travels—and, of 
course Robinson Crusoe—were among the 
first of my literary friends;—for I have 
often ro them read by my relatives, and 
remember to have taken a strange delight 
in them, when I am sure they were not 
half understood. Books have Gn always 
scarce in our remote neighbourhood, and 
were much lore so in my childhood: but 
the craving for knowledge which then 
commen grew with my growth; and, as 
I had no books of my own in those days, 
my only resource was borrowing from the 
few acquaintances I had—to some of whom 


I owe obligations of the kind that will ne- 
ver be forgotten. In this way, I obtained 
the reading of many valuable works, 
though generally old ones;—but it was a 
great ~~. for me when the first of Sir 
Watler Scott’s works fell into my hands. 
It was The Heart of Mid Lothian; and was 
lent me by a friend, whose family was ra- 
ther better provided with books than most 
in our seighbourhood. My delight in the 
work was very great, even then; and I con- 
trived, by means of borrowing, to get ac- 
quainted, in a very short time, with the 
greater part of the works of its illustrious 
author,—for works of fiction, about this 
time, occupied all my thoughts. Ihad a 
curious mode of impressing on my memory 
what had been read—namely, lying awake, 
in the silence of night, and repeating it all 
over to myself. To that habit I probabl 

owe the extreme tenacity of memory whic 

I now possess; but, like all other good 
things, it had its attendant evil,—for I have 
often thought it curious that, whilst I never 
forgot any scrap of knowledge collected. 


however small, yet the common events o7 


daily life slip from my memory so quickly 
that I can scarcely find anything agair 
which I have once laid aside. ut this 
misfortune has been useful in teaching me 
habits of order.” 

The editor pithily remarks that Robin- 
son Crusoe, in his desolate island, was not 
in a situation more forlorn and helpless than 
was that of Miss Brown, so far as mental 
cultivation is concerned. Yet, in the man- 
ner she has described, the ever active mind 
found out a way of its own to knowledge 
and refinement. 

“ About the beginning of my thirteenth 
year (continues Miss Brown), I happened 
to hear a friend read a part of Baines’s 
History of the French War. It made a sin- 
gular impression on my mind; and works 
of fiction, from that time, began to lose 
their value, compared with the far more 
wonderful romance of history. But books 
of the kind were so scarce in our neigh- 
bourhood, that Hume's History of England, 
and two or three other works on the same 
subject, were all I could reach, till a kind 
friend, who was then the teacher of our 
village-school, obliged me with that volu- 
minous work, The Universal History. 
‘There I heard, for the first time, the His- 
tories of Greece and Rome, and those of 
many other ancient nations. My friend 
had only the ancient part of the work; but 
it gave me a fund of information, which 
has been a increased from 
many sources; and at present I have a tole- 


rable knowledge of history. My.historical 
studies made a knowledge of geography 
a but my first efforts to acquire it 
had been made even in childhood, by in- 
quiring from every person the situation and 
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locality of distant places which they chanced 
to mention. As I grew older, and could 
understand the language of books, the 
small abridgments of geography, which 
were used by my brothers and sisters at 
the village school, were committed to me- 
mory, by a similar process to that by which 
I had learnt the dictionary aud grammar. 
In order to acquire a more perfect know- 
ledge of the relative situations of distant 
places, I sometimes requested a friend, 
who could trace maps, to place my finger 
upon some well-known spot, the situation 
of which I had exactly ascertained, and 
then conduct the fingers of the other hand, 
from the points thns marked, to any place 
on the map whose position I wished toknow, 
at the same time mentioning the places 
through which my fingers passed. By this 
plan, having previously known how the 
cardinal points were placed, I was enabled 
to form a tolerably correct idea, not only 
of the boundaries and magnitude of the va- 
rious countries, bnt also of the courses of 
rivers and mountain-chains. The first 
geographical problem that I remember, 

urred to me on hearing, in an account 
of the discovery of America, that Colum- 
bus at first intended to reach the coasts of 
Asia by sailing to the west; and, as I knew 
that Asia was in the eastern portion of the 
world, as laid down in our maps, the state- 
ment puzzled me much. At length, how- 
ever, hearing our village teacher explain 
to my elder brothers and sisters the glo- 
bular figure of the earth, that problem was 
solved; but to comprehend it cost me the 
study of a sleepless night! As I increased 
in years and knowledge, the small school- 
books already mentioned were found insuf- 
ficient; and I had recourse to my old me- 
thod of borrowing. By this, I obtained 
some useful information; and increased it 
by conversation with the few well-informed 
persons who came within the limited 
sphere of my acquaintance. In the pur- 
suit of knowledge, my path was always 
impeded with difficulties too minute and 
numerous tomention; but the want of sight 
was, of course, the principal one, which, by 
depriving me of the power of reading, 
obliged me to depend on the services of 
others; and as the condition of my family 
was such as did not admit of alk leisure, 
my invention was early taxed to gain time 
for those who could read. I sometimes did 
the work assigned to them, or rendered 
them some other little services: for, like 
most persons similarly placed, necessity 
and hebit have made me more active in this 
respect than people in ordinary circum- 
stances would sup The lighter kinds 
of reading were thus easily managed; but 
my young relatives were often unwilling to 
waste their breath and time with the drier, 
but more instructive works which I latterly 
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peeteeel, To tempt them to this, I used, 
y way of recompense, to relate to them 
long stories, and even novels, which, per- 
haps, they had formerly read but forgotten: 
and thus the memory may be said to have 
earned supplies for itself. About the end of 
my fifteenth year, having heard much of 
the Iliad, I obtained the loan of Pope’s 
translation. That was a great event to 
me; but the effect it produced requires 
some words of explanation. From my ear- 
liest years, I had a great and strange love 
of poetry; and could commit verses to me- 
mory with greater rapidity than most chil- 
dren. But at the close of my seventh 
year, when a few Psalms of the Scotch ver- 
sion, Watt’s Divine Songs, and some old 
country songs (which certainly were not 
divine), formed the whole of my poetical 
knowledge; I made my earliest attempt at 
versification—upon that first and most sub- 
lime lesson of:childhood, The Lord’s Prayer. 
As years increased, my love of poetry, and 
taste for it increased, also, with increasing 
knowledge. The provincial newspapers, 
at times, supplied me with specimens from 
the works of the best living authors. 
Though then unconscious of the cause, I 
still remember the extraordinary delight 
which those pieces gave me, and have been 
astonished to find that riper years have 
only confirmed the judgments of childhood. 
When such pieces reached me, I never rest- 
ed till they were committed to memory; 
and afterwards repeated them for my own 
amusement, when alone, or during those 
sleepless nights to which I have been, all 
my life, subject. But a source of still 
greater amusement was found in attempts 
at original composition; which, for the first 
few years, were but feeble imitations 
of everything I knew—from the Psalms 
to Gray’s Elegy. When the poems of 
Burns fell in my way, they took the place 
of all others in my fancy: and this brings 
me up to the time when I made my first ac- 
quaintance with the Iliad. It was like the 
discovery of a new world, and effected a 
total change in my ideas on the subject of 
try. ere was, at the time, a consi- 
erable manuscript of my own — 
in existence, which, of course, I regarded 
with some partiality; but Homer had 
awakened me, and, ina fit of sovereign con- 
tempt, I committed the whole to the flames. 
Soon after I had found the iad, I bor- 
rowed a prose translation of Virgil, there 
being no tical one, to be found in our 
neighbourhood; and in a similar manner 
made acquaintance with many of the clas- 
sic authors. But after Homer’s, the work 
that produced the greatest — on 
my mind was Byron’s Childe Harold. The 
one had induced me to burn my first ma- 
nuscript, and the other made me resolve 
against verse-making in future; for I was, 
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then, far enough advanced, to know my 
own deficiency — but without apparent 
means for the requisite improvement. In 
this resolution I persevered for several years, 
and occupied my mind solely in the pur- 
suit of knowledge; but, owing to adverse 
circumstances, my progress was necessarily 
slow. Having, however, in the summer of 
1840, heard a friend read the story of La 
Pérouse, it struck me that there was a re- 
markable similarity between it and one re- 
lated in an old country song called the 
Lost Ship, which I heard in my childhood, 
The song in question, was of very low 
composition; but there was one line at the 
termination of each verse, which haunted 
my imagination and, I fancied might deserve 
a better poem. This line, and the story of 
La Pérouse, together with an irresistible 
inclination to poetry, at length induced me 
to break the resolution I had so long kept, 
and the result was, the little poem called 
La Pérouse.” 

Miss Brown, after this, sent some of her 
productions to the Irish Penny Magazine, 
where they were kindly treated. She then 
heard of the Atheneum, and, she says, 
“longed to see it.” Unable, however, to get 
a sight or rather a hearing of it in her vil- 
lage, she says, “I resolved to make a 
bold effort to obtain it; and, in the spring 
of the year 1841, having a number of smal 
poems on hand, I addressed them to the 
editor, promised future contributions, and 
solicited that a copy of the journal might 
be sent to meas the return. My appli- 
cation was long unanswered ; and I had given 
up all for lost, when the arrival of many 
numbers of the journal, and a letter from 
the editor, astonished me, and gratified a 
wish which had haunted my very dreams. 
From that period, my name and preten- 
sions have been more before the public— 
many poems of mine having —— in 
the pages of that publication, in Mr. Hood’s 
Magazine, and in the Keepsake, edited by 
the Countess of Blessington.” 

This, we think, is as singular and almost 
as touching a narrative as is known to 
English literature. Of the merits of her 
powers, we shall probably speak hereafter. 





The Gatherer, 
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Comparative Speed of Animals.—The 
sloth is not a very small creature, but it 
can travel only fifty paces a day. A worm 
crawls only five inches in fifty seconds: but 
a lady-bird can “3 twenty millions times 
its own length in less than an hour. An 


elk can run a mile and a half in seven mi- 
nutes; an antelope a mile in a minute; the 
wild mule of Tartary has a speed even 
greater than that; an eagle can fly eigh- 


teen leagues in an hour; and a canary 
falcon can even reach 250 leagues in the 
short s of sixteen hours. 

Sha rean Graves.—The thanks of 
the Shai anos Society have been voted 
to the Rev. William Harness, for the pains 
he has taken and the good taste he has 
exhibited, in the restoration of the inscrip- 
tions upon the gravestones of John and 
Susannah Hall and Thomas Nash, in the 
chancel of the church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon. Mr. Harness has had the oblite- 
rated letters oye and the other letters 
picked out in the spirit of a true restorer. 
A new regulation is strictly enférced by 
the parish authorities, prohibiting people 
from trading or standing, on any pretence 
whatever, on the graves of Shakspeare and 
his descendants. 

English Performance in Paris.—It is posi- 
— arranged that an English company 
shall immediately give dramatic representa- 
tions in the French capital. They are to di- 
vide the nights of the coming winter, at the 
Theatre Ventadour, with the Italians 
Macready and Miss Helen Faucit are 
announced to appear on the 25th of 
November, in Othello, 

evity of Horses——A_ stout-made 
small horse pony, one of the old Galloway 
breed, the property of Mr. James Phillips, 
Maghereagh, near Stranbane, died lately at 
the advanced age of fifty-four years. 

An Annual Clock.—A clock, which goes 
for a whole year without being wound up, 
has been invented by a Me. Crane, of 
Newark, United States, and is much spoken 
of by the New York papers. 

Lucifer Matches.—It is said that one 
firm in London, that of Blackwell and 
Williams, manufactures weekly 10,800,000 
congreve matches, | two and a 
half tons, being at the rate of 130 tons per 
annum! 

Wood and Water.—The Presse states, 
that for more than ten years past there 
has been remarked a successive diminution 
of the waters in the north of Russia. The 
investigations made on this subject by 
scientific men having demonstrated that 
this phenomenon has no other cause than 
the devastations made in the forests, the 
Minister of the Imperial domains is at this 
moment occupied in — annual 
consumption of the woods. [No bad com- 
parison this for the old story of the Good- 
win sands and Tenderden Chureh steeple]. 

Failure of French Sugar Manufactories. 
—There were at work in France, on the 
first of September last, 325 manufactories 
of sugar, being fifty fewer than on Septem- 
ber 1, 1843. 
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